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of a phenomenon is diminished when it can be understood, i. e., 
brought in rational connection with other phenomena. Isolation 
may be a cause of evil as well as of good. If we specially consider 
personal beings we must admit that every personality is a little 
world with its inner order, its law of development and of interaction 
of psychical elements. No character without an inner continuity! 
And this little world can not maintain its value without standing in 
interactions with other personal beings as elements in a social 
totality. Our ethical endeavor is to produce greater continuity in 
the inner world of personality and in the greater world of society, 
as our intellectual endeavor is to find a still greater continuity in 
the world at large. 

And here lies for me the greatest importance of irrationalism or 
pluralism, so far as we must acknowledge it. The world is not com- 
plete, not harmonious, not rational ; therefore there is a work to be 
done. A little American girl who had been told that God created the 
world once for all, asked her mother: 'But in what business is he 
then now?' This was a quite philosophical question. There is per- 
haps a great work going on in the world at large, through which it is 
developed to greater rationality and harmony. But for us it is of 
the greatest importance, that there is a work to be done by us, that 
our own work in thought and will is a reality, a real factor in a 
great process of evolution. Both the problem of knowledge and the 
ethical problem have then a natural and important place in phi- 
losophy. 



Harald Hoffding. 



The University of Copenhagen. 



A SYNTACTICIAN AMONG THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 

O YNTAX has passed, they tell us on every hand, out of the logical 
^ into the psychological stage. Why not psychical stage? The 
logical sting is in the tail of the word. Ratiocination returns to 
plague us after all. And what is the whole movement, psychical or 
psychological, but a reversion to Apollonios Dyskolos with his defini- 
tion of the moods as tpoxixai StaAiaets ? If the moods are </'uxuo.\ 
dta#£<rsct, why is not every utterance modal? "Why does not every 
utterance denote a state of the soul ? A universal psychology would 
be a universal syntax. But language is largely used in determining 
psychological processes and there is ever before the student the 
danger of the dreaded circle. The circle is explicable, but inevitable 
for all that. Small comfort to him who perishes in the snow of 
metaphysics. Apollonios Dyskolos, I repeat, the most considerable 
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of Greek syntactieians, was a psychologist, and your mere gram- 
marian is apt to consider him supersubtle. Take his theory of the 
senses. According to him, the sense of sight is the king sense. The 
verbs of sight are active and so take the accusative. Sight is under 
the control of the will. You can shut your eyes. You can not so 
effectually stop your ears. The other senses are passive and so take 
the genitive. And yet they are not purely passive. Greek has an- 
other construction for the purely passive, and we must recognize a 
certain going forth of these senses towards the object, a certain reci- 
procity, as we might say. Clearly so in the three lower senses; 
touch, taste and smell are reciprocal. We have then two classes 
sharply distinguished : sight, on the one hand ; touch, taste and smell, 
on the other. Between the two lies hearing with its active and its 
passive constructions— accusative and genitive. The same principle 
has. a wider application, thinks Apollonios : tpav, passionate love, 
takes the passive construction, like touch, taste, smell; ydelv, appro- 
priating love, selective love, takes the active construction. In Latin, 
amare and diligere may be psychologically distinct, but they are not 
syntactically distinct. And somehow "2?/>a»s avixars fid^av seems to be 
specifically Greek; whereas mUle modis, Amor, ignorandu's, procul 
abhibendu's atque abstandu's, even if translated from the Greek, 
is Eoman to the core. "We are not so badly off in English. 'To 
love' is <pdtiv, 'to be in love with,' 'to be enamored of is ipw. 

I have often wished that some modern psychologist would study 
Apollonios and not leave him wholly to the mercy of grammarians— 
as crabbed as he and not so penetrating. Meanwhile, such interpre- 
tations of syntactical phenomena as those just cited, have a special 
interest for those whose great desire is to understand the Greek 
mind, to take the Greek point of view. I, for one, am less concerned 
about the scientific resolution of a mixed case into its elements than 
about the composite photograph that the mixed case made on the 
Greek sensorium ; and though Greek syntax fell early into the hands 
of the philosophical schools, notably the Stoic school, and was 
put under the harrows of system-mongers, still much of what we 
call philosophy consists in getting out of language what was origin- 
ally put into it, and when we examine grammatical nomenclature 
we find reflexes of national conception. But genitive and dative 
as mixed cases and very difficult problems I pass over. There is, 
however, a case, or case function, if you choose, common to human 
speech, that holds in itself the Greek theory of the universe; and 
that is the accusative. The Greek grammarian calls the fourth case 
i) ahtanx-q tztwgis. ahia came to mean cause, whatever cause means. 
The word has a bad connotation. Language is pessimistic. We can 
not help that. The most common Greek demonstrative has a tone of 
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reproach. There are more bad smells than good in the world. 
Object and object are one. So ahia means in the first line ' blame. ' 
a-hia ikofiivoo, says Plato, ahiaadat is 'to blame,' 'to accuse.' This 
ahia is the word from which Greek grammarians got the name 
ahtartxij. The Romans took the bad end of ahia, and translated 
afrtaTcxij, accusativus— hopeless stupidity, from which grammar did 
not emerge until 1836, when Trendelenburg showed that ahtarui] 
wTdiffi? means casus effectivus, or causatwus. This gives us the 
Greek conception of the case, or at all events one Greek con- 
ception, and that is something. Linguistically, we may refuse to 
give the accusative this metaphysical definition, as the case of the 
object effected. The accusative is merely one pole, the other being 
the nominative, what we call the verb being the current between the 
two. But if we are to have a definition, we must admit that the 
characteristic construction of the case is that of the object effected. 
The object affected appears in Greek now as an accusative, now as a 
dative, now as a genitive. The object effected refuses to give its 
glory to another and the object affected can be subsumed under the 
object effected. To slay a man is to bring about manslaughter. 
Linguistically, it is a mere matter of apposition or attribution 
whether you call the accusative an inner or an outer object. 1 Psy- 
chologically it is the object effected that dominates. And that is 
a matter of significance for the Greek conception of the world with- 
out. The consciousness of the not-me comes from the forthputting 
of energy, from the object created. The world is first Wille and 
then Vorstellung. The nominative is, as has just been said, one 
pole, the accusative the other. Only the personal has the nom- 
inative, only the personal has will. Neuters (non-personals) have 
no nominative, except by courtesy, nar-qp and ptfTqp are nominatives. 

1 The term inner object has been used for many years by the makers of 
Latin and Greek grammars, but as it may not fit into the nomenclature of 
modern psychology, I subjoin a note from my Latin grammar (3d edition, 
§329): "The Accusative is the object reached by the verb. This object is 
either in apposition to the result of the action of the verb, and then it is called 
the inner object, or object effected {e. g., strike a blow, strike a coin) ; or it is 
in attribution to the result of the action, and then it is said to be the outer 
object, or object affected (e. g., strike a man)." Compare also Amer. Jour, of 
Philology, II., 89 : " When Byron says, ' I want a hero,' ' hero ' would be called 
in grammatical parlance an outer object; but he says in the next breath, 'an 
uncommon want,' which is an inner object. There is no grammatical differ- 
ence between the two expressions. The ' uncommon want ' is a ' hero-want ' so 
to speak." " It seems better < therefore > to take the inner object as the funda- 
mental meaning because this is the universal complement, which can not be 
said of the outer object." The Accusative was recognized as the case of die 
reine Wirkung as long ago as 1829 by Bernhardy, in his ' Griechische Syntax.' 
It was really a rediscovery. 
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rixvov t 'the thing begotten,' is the result of the action of narijp and 
injTTjp (the toxsT?) , and rixvov is an accusative, to begin with. 6, y fat? 
—there you have personality. 

The preference thus given to creative energy, to will, is shown 
very distinctly in another syntactical phenomenon. The infinitive 
originally, as it seems, a dative, a for-which case, a case of sympathy, 
fell into the Malebolge of the deorganized. It became practically a 
neuter, an accusative neuter. As such it became the object — I hate 
the word — it became the resultant of verbs of creation, verbs of 
will and endeavor. As such, it had its three tenses, present, aorist, 
perfect; or, as I should prefer to call them in order to avoid con- 
fusion with the indicative tenses, paratatic (durative), apobatic, 
syntelic (Amer. Jour, of Philology, XXIII., 106). The result is 
necessarily subsequent. There is no need of a future. And the 
negative is the negative of the will, /«?• Then came Vorstellung, 
then came verbs of saying and thinking, then came an alien negative, 
a negative that does not belong to the infinitive originally, the nega- 
tive »b ; then came the future infinitive, never necessary when there 
was a shadow of will, when there was a hope, a promise. But there 
is a set of verbs that will not desert the old plane of will, the verbs 
of Belief, the verbs of Asseveration ; and so through all the ages Belief 
has the negative appropriate to will. The Oath that compels Belief 
has the negative appropriate to will. They allow the future infini- 
tive, but they still have /»?'. The Grecian is shocked when Theokritos, 
Herondas, Babrius, treat an oath as if it were simple 'say so.' The 
Greeks say as plainly as they can say, 'You are responsible for your 
belief as you are bound by your oath. ' 

If it were not for the Greek negative the consciousness of this 
will basis might have been lost. We owe much to the Geist der 
stets verneint. And so the intrusion of one negative into the 
sphere of the other is an illuminating process. For ob, the proclitic 
negative — one can not deny the proclitic movement, however modern 
the nomenclature — <>b, which I am fain to call the masculine negative, 
invaded the sphere of /*>?', invaded the realm of will. We find in 
the early language ob with the subjunctive, a mood of will, ob with 
the optative, a mood of wish. But these were mere raids, they were 
not conquests. But the Vorstellung did win at one point, estab- 
lished itself on one Gibraltar, but not alone. The particle av intro- 
duced the notion of limitation. Pure will is free. Pure wish is free. 
The shadow of chance crossed will and wish. Will was sicklied o'er 
by thought, by calculation, but it never lost its negative of will by 
taking av. But wish did. We have obx av with the optative. This 
troubled wish becomes what the grammarians call potential. We 
are in the realm of Vorstellung, with its negative ob. In late Greek 
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firj began to oust »b in turn. 'Les races se feminisent,' says Comte. 

Reverting to the infinitive, especially worthy of note is the 
behavior of what we call consecutive sentences. In our earlier record 
there is no mere consecutive relation in Greek, nothing but finality 
(Amer. Jour of Philology, VII., 164). Language is teleolog- 
ical. The infinitive denotes purpose. There is no sequence but 
a designed sequence. A consequence involves a purpose somewhere, 
a will somewhere. If not a purpose, it is a quasi-purpose. The 
quasi-purpose is introduced by a comparative particle (&<rre). We 
call such a sentence a consecutive sentence and distinguish between 
tendency and result, tendency with the infinitive, result with the 
finite verb. We distinguish between the animus of the lawgiver 
and the tendency of the law. But the tendency is a will all the 
same. The constitution of things, we say; God's will, the supreme 
maker's will, said the old thinkers whose thought is crystallized in 
language. Tendency takes the negative of will, py; what I have 
called the feminine negative. 'The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.' Result takes the objective negative, the masculine neg- 
ative, man resting satisfied with the fait accompli. Practically 
indistinguishable, some grammarians have said; fundamentally dis- 
tinguishable as Wille and Vorstellung. 

One jotting more. Years and years ago I noticed for myself 
what was not then, even if it be now, a commonplace of Greek syn- 
tax, that the Greek from the earliest record known to us makes a 
sharp syntactical difference between actual perception and intel- 
lectual perception; what the German grammarians call sinnliche 
und geistige Wahmehmung. Actual perception (sensation) 
takes the participle; intellectual perception proper, ideation, 
takes the finite construction Su, and that is its favorite con- 
struction. True, intellectual perception may take the participle, 
but only in a figure. The future participle has to do with intel- 
lectual perception, naturally. The aorist participle is seldom used 
with verbs of actual perception, naturally. We see things in process 
(present participle), in a completed state (perfect participle), 
seldom flashing into existence, seldom at the moment of culmination 
(aorist participle) — the poet's eye oftener than the plain man's. 
Hearing, actual hearing, must have the present. The roll of 
thunder is not as the flash of lightning. The distinction is sharp. 
It is easily perceived. The schoolboy must learn it. But how 
did the language, how did those who used the language come to 
make it? Ask yourself the difference between 'I heard her sing' 
and 'I heard her singing.' Formulate the difference. It is much 
more subtle. The Germans can make nothing of it. Those who 
use the language for the most part do not try. In the Greek the 
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problem is easier. The participle as an adjective adheres to the 
noun, not so closely as the adjective, but still adheres. It is the 
surface that you perceive. Intellectual perception detaches the 
skin, as I have called it, and makes it something apart, and the ore 
that does this is not the outer object, as might seem at first. It is 
the inner object (American Journal of Philology, XIV., 374). 
Inner object again, result of action, result of will. Greek syntax 
is all in favor of will as the prius. Wille is first, then Vorstellung. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



DISCUSSION 

IMAGE OR SENSATION 

"TDROFESSOR MEAD'S discussion of Image or Sensation 1 con- 
-"- tains so much with which I am in cordial agreement that it 
may seem idle or captious to raise a point of difference. But Pro- 
fessor Mead seems to have taken as functional a definition of the 
image which on the face of it I had supposed to be plainly structural. 
This leads Mr. Mead to ascribe to me the assumption that 'the image 
is to be found on the response side of the coordination,' whereas I 
am unable to see that the image as structurally defined (or func- 
tionally either, for that matter), is any more on the side of response 
than on the side of stimulus. 

The definition reads, "The image is the content abstracted from 
past experiences in the form in which these are usually brought to 
consciousness to serve as means of dealing with problematic features 
located by sensations." 2 

Mr. Mead referring to this definition and commenting says: 
"The image, functionally defined, is then a content which in terms 
of past experience has served as a solution of the problem set in the 
form of the sensation. Except that this statement implies that the 
image is but one of the solutions involved in past experience in the 
presence of such problems as those implied in the sensations, it would 
correspond to the functional definition which Professor Dewey gives 
for the 'response.' " 3 

Now the point of the definition, as I had supposed, was precisely 
that the image is not an application of past experience as a solution 

"The Journal op Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. 1, No. 22, p. 604. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 1, No. 16, p. 434. Quoted by Prof. Mead, I. c, p. 605. 
' I. c, p. 605. 



